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General 


_ The basic material used in the two seminars in group work given at the Osaka 
College of Social Work and the Japan School of Social Work is presented in this 
Bulletin for the interest of Welfare Officers, This material has been translated 
into Japanese and is available from the Ministry of Education. The Primer of 

) Soup Work in Japan is available from the two schools of social-work. All stu- 

_ dents in the seminars were given this material in Japanese. It is emphasized 

ae that this material is in a form of simple, basic principles applicable to any 

ON oe of group including institutions and settlements. It is not for the treatment — 
Metin problem children, but assumes that the individuals in the group are able to meat 
make average: group adjustment. Bear 
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Bterecs ristics of Groups | : 
“Life today is lived in groups. We all belong to various kinds of groups - 
family, work, school, recrestional,.etc. This is natural and good. Man is a 
social eninal and ‘Soethes : his highest development in association with others. 

Even if it were possible for a person to survive physically in isolation, the — 
ettadieal individual could not survive psychologically. | Therefore » We must learn 
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how to live and act harmoniously and benefically in groups. This meéns that we 
must leern control, self abnegation, willingness to cooperete and to share, res- 
pect for the rights of others, and many other- more or less difficult practices, 
Some people have achieved these to a high degree, - others in lesser degree, 
Most of us would be happier and find greater satisfaction in our daily relation- 
ships with others if we had had more specific training in this regard. 


Children are born egocentric, and infants regard as good anything that con- 
tributes to their physical needs. If this comfort is not prompt in forthcoming, 
the infent protests. As he grows older, he learns he must share his mother with 
others who make demends on her time and attention. This is usually a painful 
and hard lesson. Later, the child wishes to have the companionship and attention 
of others. He wouid like to have this entirely on his own terms ~ to be able 
to eat, touch, or play with anything that catches his fancy. However, he gradu~ 
ally learns that others have their rights, too. Anadult who has not grasped 
this idea we term "infantile", 


The child's first group is, hopefully, his own family, As each family 
differs in its ideas, compositon and pattern, so each child differs. His next 
group is usually that of his play grovo. ordinarily composed of children who 
live in the seme neighborhood. As he goes to school he enters another and 
different kind of group His circle of playmates. is enlarged, 


a. Collective Urge. At about the age of seven (in America) the average 
child is willing to give up consistently some of his own selfish behavior in . 
order to héve companions of his own age. He has learned to "take turns", to 
share his belongings, to distinguish between reality end fantasy. He has also 
learned something about life and its system of rewerds and deprivation. He knows 
& little abcut the influence thet stronger individuels exert over weaker ones, 

He is still strongly egocentric but he is willing at times to put the interests 
6f others, especially those he likes, ahead of his own. a 


It is at this age, then - <pproximately seven years =- that accepténce 
by his contemporaries takes on & new importence to him. It is also & signifi- 
cant milestone for those of us who are interested in his social educatioi. 


- This seeking out of acceptéence we call social hunger end it is felt by 


. €11 normal individuels. Unless & person hes social hunger we cannot work 


effectively with him in a groupe The desire to belong to & group increéses and 
probably is strongest between the ages of eleven and fifteen - again, these 
figures are approximete, and besed on studies of children in North and South 
America, During this period, the child will join almost any kind of 4 group and 
often with little conscious motivation. The collective urge is very pronounced. 
As the adolescent emergesfrom this period he is less inclined to join & group 
unless he sees in it some distinct advantage « the opportunity to do something 
or learn something which he cannot accomplish so well alone, The average adult — 
has & well defined, well thought out rezson for affilieting himself with any 


groupe. 
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* We used te think the collective urge faded out after adolescence but in 
the last ten years experiments in group work have been made (in Chicago, Cleveland, 
New York, Philadelphia and other cities) with elderly people, especially those 
who feel alone in the world. It was found that when people pass their sixties, 
Ahe\ need for class group association is felt strongly once more. Workers with 
this age group have reported that the characteristics exhibited in group meetings 
by these elderly men and women more nearly resemble those of early adolescence 
than any other &ge groupe 


b. Types of Groups. The groups of which we have been speaking may be 

"naturel" or "formed" groups. That is to say, they may or may not be formed by 

an outside agent or organization. We think of the family and early play groups 
as "natural" groups. We think of grouvs whose formation has been fostered by an 
organization such as the Scouts as "formed" group. Some people becéuse of for- 
tunate éccidents find the means to good social education in nétural groups. 
However, the needs of the individual in this regard are too important to be left 
to chance. Many persons have unhappy family situations, others fall into the 
companionship of those whose influence may be destructive. The child in &n un- 
supervised play group, because he is bigger and physically stronger than his play 
mates, often gets the idea that his might makes right. His playmates may accept 
this ide&, also, énd it is hard to say whether they or he suffer most &s & con= 
Sequence. In &ny case, it is not a concept that we wish to promulgate in a free 
democratic society, where right is determined by other means then those of force 
or superior strength. 


¢. Methodology. There are many methods of social education &mong which 
group work is one. In-group work we make use of the individualis normél desire 
to be accepted by his associates. The group itself becomes the tool of education, 
by means of which we try to influence the development of each person-in the groupe 
This means that there is a knowledge end ®nscious use of the interaction among 
group members being utilized by someone charged with this specific responsibility. 


This person may be knewn as the "leader" "Advisor" or "group worker", 
He observes that each person who joins or leaves the group has an effect upon the 
group - more oe less, depending upon the strength of that individual. He knows 
that each member reacts “in some wey to every other, that each affects the group 
as a whole and is in turn affected by it. These interactions we.call group | 
processes, and'take place in all natural and in some formed groups. Unless they 
go on we do not héve & group in the true sense. We know thet some collections 
of individuals cannot be unified, and cannot experience the feeling of unity, 
without which the group cannot stey together, and therefore, disintegrates. As. 
we study the dynamics of group process we understand what essentials must be 
found in the feeling of the group, if it is to be used as an educetionel instrument - 
We have seen thet at about the age of seven the urge to belong to & more- 
~or-less steble, well defined group is felt. Therefore, in group work we begin 
our educetion of children et about this age. There is another reeson for beginning RAE 
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at about this time. Supervised recreation hes demonstrated its worth in combating 
juvenile delinquency, We know from studies made in the field that the onset of 
juvenile delinquency takes place before the age of nine. In other words, those 
who are likely to be branded es "juvenile delinquents" in later years give some 
‘werning of their future behavior by the time they are nine. Therefore, those 
interested in the prevention of juvenile delinquency should give time and 
attention to children et the time problem behavior symptoms are incipient. 


We previously pointed out that the collective urge or desire-to-be-in-a= 
group is strongest between the ages of 11 and-15. Therefore, we would oii 
group work to be most effective within this age réngee 


As the adolescent becomes an adult he is less mallesble., I+ is difficult 
to change his habits, ettitudes and values, much less his basic personality 
structure. Only something which reaches far deeper then ordinary group associétion 
can do this. Adult groups which provide wholesome recreational, intellectuél or 
social ection progréms act as outlets for habits and attitudes already learned 
and are praiseworthy for this purpose. They enrich the lives of countless 
_ persons but it is doubtful if such programs can be strictly classified es group 
work in the specific sense of a technical process. At present, we héve no evi-= 
dence to testify to the fact that group work is a successful technique in the 
re~education of adults between the ages of twenty end sixty. The studies made 
with elderly people are as yet too sparse to give detail as to results in that 


age group. 


We do have evidence from psychiatric studies thet some personelity dis- 
tortions and abberrations could heve been prevented by cereful guidance of the 
child by én adequéitely trained adult. Since adult leeders of children's leisure 
time groups, cemp counsellors, scout leaders, etc., are notébly recognized as . 
having great influence over the children they guide, it is hoped that extensive 
and thorough training made aveileble to such persons will have a fer reaching 
effect'on the youth of the world, and the citizenry of the future. "Character" 
education és it is sometimes called, to distinguish it from the mastery of a 
subject like methemétics or languages, seems, from a long view, to have the 
greater importance to the common welfare, The discoveries of science are be= 
neficial to the world only in ratio to the use méde of them, and this use is 
determined, not by the aveilebility of the product, or the need of mankind for 
it, but by the Sees qualities of those who control its production, 


Let. it = be thought that we claim for group work 4 sole or superior 
methods of "charecter" training. It is only one of the many methods now in use, 
but one which could be utilized fer more effectively than it hes been to date. 
It is heavily dependent on culturel treditions and morél codes, 


d. Group Specifications, In order to use group work most effectively we need 


some specifications as to the kind of group which his seemed to produce the best 
results. First of all, the attendance of the group must be voluntary on the part 
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of each member, Fach member joins the group of his own free will and may dis- 
continue coming to meetings whenever he loses interest. There is no penalty 
attached to his dropping out, save loss of membership in the groupe The unsuper- 
vised play group and the formed group or club can fulfill the qualification | 
completely, in a way that a family, school or work group cannot. The reason 
attendance must be voluntary seer, fairly obvious. If we are to expect maximum 
results from group work the readiness to participate must be felt by the persons 
to be educated. A person who enrolls in 4 group or attends 4 meeting unwillingly, 
or not entirely by his own choice may bring an attitude or resistance, péssivity, 
or irresponsibility in regard to the activities of the groupe : 

\ 

Ce Size. The group should be small in number. It is impassible to say 
exactly how many people would Constitute an ideal group for educational purposes 
because the KIND of personalitites involved affect the prograém more than the 
number. However, we may set the number at about twelve = more or less = as an 
indication of what we mean by "small". Smaller groups have been highly success= 
ful. It is comparétively e&ésy to find meeting places for small groups and to move 
them about on trips, excursions énd such outings. It is possible for the members 
to know each cther well. It is easier in a small group for shy or reticent persons _ 
to participate fully. Most important, attitudes and opinions are more easily — 
voiced and changed and since we are using the group meeting as & medium of educa- 
tion, we must provide opportunity for this. 


This is not meént to disparége the need for large group gather ings for 
certain purposes. It is merely to state that for our specific purpose the small 
group hés proven best. 


f. Freauency. The group must meet frequently. Ina child's group this 
mesns at least once & week. With older people, it may mea&n once or twice a monthe 
The more frequent the meeting the more opportunity the group hes to influence its 
members. fs they*build bonds of friendship, they feel accountable to one another 
for their activities, not only during the meetings but between times. This puts an 
added check on the personal conduct of e&ch member. Obviously, & group which meets 
once or twice a year hes no such hold on its members, 


Given thissmall, frequently meeting group, to which people come voluntarily, © 
we must stipuléte in even further detail how best to derive its maximum benefits, 
Certain further specifications ere necessary to insure a stéble, ern Br Ove 
that will be most productive of the things we hope from ite. 


Ze Ptopeneliv. The members of the group must be élike in at lenck & number of 
ways. This likeness émong members we call homogeneity. The factor may be releted + 
¢ wide variety of things - economic condition, vocetion, experience with democracy, 


1.Q., physical skill, etc. A group of fourteen-yeer old Japanese boys, all of whom 


are Buddhists, we would see immediately was homogeneous in regard to ége, nation- 
ality, sex and religion. These items are more eesily determined than those pre- 
viously mentioned. However, the former may be more importént to the adult who finds 


himself in the role of edvisor to such 4 group. Depending on the activities and 
purpose of the group, certain points of homogeneity become more or less importent 

then others. These factors add to or subtract from the smooth functioning of the | 
group. With children the age factor is usuelly very importent. A child of twelve 
has interests quite different from a child of seven. Therefore, we usut.lly find 
thet children work best in groups with a marrow age range - two or three years 
difference between the oldest ~nd youngest members. However, in adult groups the 

_ ¢Cifference of five or ten years between members is scarecly felt. 


he. Progrem of activities. Ina later discussion we shéll elaborate on the 

kind of activities employed in in group work end how program building takes place. 

Suffice it sey here, then, that since we are using group work as & method of social 
- educetion it néturally follows that the activities must be good in themselves, 
thet they cannot be contrary to the lew, nor destructive of the common goods ~ 
Within this limitetion, they may be anything the group wishes. All programs are 
planned by the group and leader working together, and must reflect the needs end 
interests of the groupe Equal opportunity must be given to.a1l persons for 
participetion, } 


i. Leadership. This subject will also be discussed at length leter, in regard 

-. to the concept of leadership in 4 democratic group and the personal qualities , 

needed for such leadership. The leader, in order to be considered & group worker, 
must obviously be awere of the weys by which the group processes may be utilized. 


j. Atmosphere. The generel atmosphere must be & warm, friendly informe1 one, 

This meens that an eir of freedom, hospitality end cooperation will pervade it. 

Unless « person feels comfortable ine group he can ot make his best contribution 

to it. He cannot develop sccial attitudes in an atmosphere that is hostile or 
sterile, Although there is clweys opportunity for disagreement in e@ democratic 
proup, it does not necessérily follow that there is bitterness or resentment. 
Harmony must prevail. Unity, notuniformity is the keynote. The general tone of 
the group és well as its program of ectivities, must be one in which the members | 
take pride. Otherwise, we cannot expect it to act us & lever, in raising them toa 
higher level. ; iy 


F 


_k. Code of behavior. As the members feel pride in belonging to the group, 
end identifying their interests with one another's, & code of behevior develops. 
Sometimes, this is explicit and written down for new members to follow, &s in the 
Scout lews. In other groups it is implicit but none the less powerful. Groups whose 
«ways end means are directed toward socially desirable goals develop & code of ethics 
_ ywhich hold members to a higher sténdard of conduct then they would be likely to oa 
_ attain if they were not members of the group. Underworld "gengs" end groups of | 
delinquents have also powerful’ codes of behaviour but since they ere directed toward 
«so énti-social goals their effect on the charecter of the members is questionuble. Ss 
Loyalty to the group code varies with individuals but hes high prestige value both - 
_ within end outside of the group. 
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1. Objectives of proup work. As we have noted previously the ultimate objec~ 
tive of group work is the development of the individuel by meens of the group. This 
objective does not necessarily exist in the minds of the members, but is always 
foremost in the mind of the group worker, The group itself determines the immedi- 

_ ate objectives, and these must be well understood by all members, 


The group worker, in working for the fullest development of each individual, 
‘has the responsibility of knowing each member well, and guiding the group processes 
in the needs and interests of all the members of the groupe: This is a difficult 
end intricate task. He is trying to teach them how to get along well with others, 
and to work out setisfactory relationships, in the hope that these will carry over 
from this perticular group to other settings, such as family, school and work 
groupe He is trying to teach the group as a whole how to act as an effective 
* Unit in a democratic society. He has both individuel and group goals continually — 
in mind. While he develops the "group spirit" he tries to instill a sense of right 
values, the power to choose, and a feeling of responsibility for one's own and 
Other's actions. At the same time he recognizes the right of the individual to 
solve his own problems, and to be different from those around hin, as well integrateé 
individuels are "different" when they develop their unique gifts and talents to the : 
fullest for the benetit of society. The group worker aids the individuel in . 
acquiring a sense of reality, as he meésures his ownstrength and limitations biogas 
others in the groupe ‘ 


The group, meanwhile hes determined, with the help of the leader, what its 
own objectives are. These may be purely recreational. The members cone together 
for enjoyment and refreshment ~physical or cultural, =s ina sports club, & music — 
or photogrét.phy club, or to practice conversation in & foreign language. The culti~ — 
vation of worthwhile hobbies and the wise use of leisure time are good educational 
objectives. The leader may see in such programs excellent opportunities for 
teeching, better health hebits, good sportsmanship, love of the artistic, etc, The 
group mey set &s the objective service to others ~ to the community, to needy persons — 
etc, It may study social problems, plan end execute social action. This again would _ 
a quite in keeping with the general and priméery objective of group work. 
os 
; The group moy have set for itself es 4a goal the acquisition of skills or 
knowledge useful in daily life. All these things are good, and foster the kind Of 
é.tmosphere in which personal guidence may be given by the group worker, ue 


Some groups have @ multiplicity of objectives. Children's groups specie ana 

are likely to, and probably should have, the kind of progrem that embreces all the | ; 

above objectives, The emphasis may change and vary according to the age and interest — 

of the members. There is no limit to the number of objectives a group may have, but 

they should be within reasonable assurance of ettainnent and known and desired by 

all the members. Greups fail at times when the objectives are set by an outside 

agent and do not vetiodt the interests of the group. They mey fail if the membersare — 

over ambitious or immature in their planning and set objectives for which facilities : 
are totally sd oiettie. 3 or beyond reach of the grcupe ‘ag 


: 


In orgaizing new groups it is best to have only a few definite objectives, 
fined on needs felt by the group, and toward which immediate and expert guidance 
can be given. A few persons, well organized, and clear’as to their objective and © 
the means to attain it, can be far more effective than a hundred persons who have — 
only a vague set of goals and no real plan or assurance of accomplishment, 


3. Consideration Re ng Leadershi 


The word "leader" in English has a meaning sufficiently distinctive that it is 


difficult to find an exact equivalent in other languages. Perhaps that is because 

it has acquired a connotation that implies certain quilities and techniques over 
and above the literal translation of the word. When we speak of a "leader" we do ~ 
not mean one who uses cruelty, force or violence to compel people to do his will. 

Ve do not mean @ person who tells people what to doe That type of individuel wa 


refer to as a dictator or tyrant. By "leader" we mean someone whom people follow 
confidently and freely, The word is not used as & title as would be "President", 


"Chairman", "Director," etc. All such people are in positons of leadership but may — 


or may not be leadars in the sense of the word as described above, A true leeder. 


is always in 4 position to influence people but at any one time he may not be 


holding an office which carries a formal title. For example, & man may be a leader as 
in the neighborhood where he lives. The people of the neighborhood hold him in 
high esteem but if there is no formal organization of the neighborhood he does not 


have a title, nor any explicit responsibilities, 


| The world has great need of more good leaders. We never have had enough of — 
them. Where a leader steps forward, many are willing to follow, but comparatively 
few are prepared or able to take that first step out ahead of the crowd. 


One cannot become & leader merely by reading about techniques of leadership 


Be any more than one can become a swimmer or @ violinist. The study of theory helps 
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but one'must above all practice. Where oan one get this practice? Obviously, tt 
i & groupe yee ee 


| Nor does one Siierds suddenly into a leader, at the age of, let us say 2l or ~ 
30, The practice must begin with one's early group experiences, oa 


&. Development of Leaders. In group work, then, we have an ideal training 
ground for group leaders. We must plan more systematically than has ever been 
done to guide the group life of children so that as adults they will be willing | 


and able to assume the responsibilities of leadership. 


When children come into < group work program at about the age of seven we 
note that they <lreedy possess varying abilities as leaders, Where heve they 


developed these? At home, in their play groups ind in associeticn with their | 


schoolmétes == usuelly by chance. They hove discovered weys of influencing other 


_ children. They have developed some techniques of doing this -- both good and bad? 


techniques. The adult advisor looks over the group end notes the renge of lege A 


ship ability, the misconceptions, the faulty habits. It is the adult's fab: thes 
to work with all the children in the group, to strengthen good ideas of influence, 
to eradicate bad ones. Since the children are so young they are extremely teach= 
able. Much can be done to develop those qualities -needed in leaders. This is a 
primary responsibility of the adult advisor, or group worker. 


It is done pertly by giving a child just 4s much responsibility as he 
can assume, no more, wD lesSe To gauge the amount the adult must study the child 
closely. He must help the child to feel satisfaction in carrying responsibility. 
He praises the child, permits him certain privileges, gives him a feeling of being 


"grown up", All normal children crave this, Naturally, each child differs in his 


rate of development, 


The adult urges the child to teach others what he knows, The child must 
learn to use his gifts for the benefit of the groupe Simple principles of demo- 
cratic government*-are explained, so thet the child may understand that an elected 
representetive expounds the opinion of the group, not his qwn. 


The ides of common good is explained so that the child may understand how 
it can be uchieved by each contributing his best to the group activities and 
objectives. — 


The adult restrains some children, urges others into prominence; explains 
that "bossing" and "bullying"' are not leadership. Insofar as possible the adult 
permits the group to discipline itself in matters of leadership as in all other | 
areas, 


"In some children's groups the total group is sub-divided into several 
small units as in the "petrol system" used by Scouts. These units elect their own 
child-leader who works with the adult advisor on matters that concern the whole | 
group. The child leader is responsible for gathering the opinions of each member 
of his small unit and representing them in planning for the total group. This is 
an elementary form of representative government which spreads the opportunity for 
more members to gain leedership experience, It differs from committee responsi~ 
bility. omalttect may also function in groups which vse the "patrol ayeten® 


This eel is useful in some adult groups, also, depending upon the 
nature and orgenization of their work, 


| As groups advence ih age the position of the adult advisor becomes less 
i prominent and may disappear. . 


b. Recognition. Leaders are entitled to some recognition of the honor their 
office carries, They usuilly have a certain title. They may wear a badge, or 
insignia denoting their title or position. The use of such badges is not only for 


purposes of honoring the leader, but for administrative convenience, showing Nae 
quickly who is in & position of responsibility, not only to group members but also * © 


to those outside the group. Specicl privileges may be allowed the leader. These, 
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however, should not be so comprehensive as to set him too far apart from the 


- group, and should be granted him only with the consent of the group members. 


ce, Term of Office. Ina natural group a leader maintains his position as long 
as the group permits. Ina formed group, or "organized" group there is always a 


definite term of office, This may be a matter of a few weeks in a children's group. 


In adult groups it is usually for one or two years. The constitution should de~ 

fine the term of office and state whether or not the leader is eligible for re- 
election. The adult advisor of a children's group often referred to as "leader" es 
should have a term of office defined by the agency or institution which has formed 


the children's group. Such advisors are often volunteers, and, if satisfactory to 


both the group and the agency, frequently continue in such positions for years. 


d, Election, All-officers of groups are chosen in accordance withdemocratic 
principles, by secret ballot. Ordinarily, this is written. With children, or those — 
unable to write, it may be done by having a non-participant call out the names of 
those nominated, while members keep their eyes closed. The members vote by ree 
their hands when the name of their candidate is called oute 


It is important to teach people how to choose food leaders. For this 
reason we éllow children to elect child leaders freely. The adult does not inter- — 
fere even when he thinks the children's choice mey be umwise, Actually, whet 
seems to be 4n unwise choice may turn out to be @ good one. If not, the adult 
permits the children to learn by experience the effects of poor leadership, while 
doing a11 he can to assist the elected child to function as a good leader, 
Children can learn by such mistakes, and in any case the results are not apt to be 
too serious. It is better to make a mistake at twelve years of age than at 255 


and if we do not permit children to exercise their choice they will not learn the 
wisdom required to make a good selection. ; 


Children, as well as adults frequently make the error of thinking an — 
outstanding person in one field can be equally expert in another. They may find 
out that the boy who is so prominent in athletics is irresponsible in organizing 
& hike or & party, or does not carry out the wishes of & group in regard to plans 
they hfve voted upon. Adults muke similer mistakes if they heve not leerned to . 
analyze the qualifications of a certain person for & certéin position. Our leaders, 
being human, cannot be perfect. They have strengths and weaknesses. They have 
knowledge in some fields but not in 411, When we seek & leader we must first 
determine the quality of personality and the knowledge needed for the job, and 
then try to find the person who possesses them as fully cs possible. A leader in 
the field of aeront utics may know nothing of interni.tionel affairs, a leader in the 
field of science may be totally uninformed in religion, a leader in education may — 


know nothing of agriculture. Therefore, we choose the person whose knowledge in the 


field entitles him to respecte If, in addition to his expert knowledge of this tay 
subject, he possesses qualities of leadership, he will influence large numbers Of i. Ga 
people. 
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Such leaders will make wide use of consultants who ere experts in matters - 
in which the lecder is not well informed. The quality and quantity. of these con- 
sultants often determine the calibre of the total program of the leeder,. 


@e Techniques. The democratic leader is the servent of the group. He must 


act upon their wishes, in the wey determined by them. If he does not, he will not os 


be re-elected at the end.of his term. Democratic groups expect their leaders to 

ake some mistakes, and make allowances for this. However, if the mistekes ure 

too great or too frequent, the lecder loses prestige with the group and they will 

no longer regard him as fit for leedership of their group. He must gither group 
opinion and ect upon it to the best of his ability. He may measure the group 
opinion agéinst his own idezs, try to point out to the group & better wey of doing © 
things, use his position to try to influence the group opinicn. However, in the | 
end he must do és the group votes, or face the loss of his position £8 leaders aes 


A truly sccial minded leader will not use fraud, deceit or trickery to 
gein his ends. Since group work ains towird social education its leeders can use 
only social methods. Anti-sccicl means -= hatred, cheating, etc., lead to aenti-~ 


social sentiments and goals. We cannct make the ends Justify the means. Both must 


pe socicl, in sccial educations 


The group work leader is supportive, not punitive. He tries tc make it jug 
pessible for each group member to do his best ct all times. When & pember fails ing 


this the leader tries to cnalyze the reason, and to help the member overcome the 


situeticn, so thet he may make a better contributicn tc the grcup. It is not 


x enough for the leader to feel thet the group's welftre is of major ccncern to hime 
He must also make the group feel thet he feels this wey ‘igor 


The leader guides the group with sore or less strength, es needed. This 
meéns he furnishes idecs, opinions «nd direction to the group when it seems to lack 
these, Ha always offers these, does net impose then, 


The group ierkeee positicn is one of indtrect leadership. He avoids 


becoming the center of attention because he knows that group interaction will s top : he 


oad he doesSe 


a By this alternsting assertiveness and withdrawal he provides opportunity ah. 
for the members to develop as “much individuel respensibility as possible. He makes 
then not only acceptant or appreciative of democratic techniques, but actuclly 


Sct of them. 
f. Qualities of Leaders, What kind cf people de we seek for cour fences 


leaders? We cannot judge by their forme 1 educcticn since we have not found that ' 
there is any correleticn at present between higher educeticn and skilled leedership. 2 


We all know very effective lecders who have very little schcoling. We usvelly will 


find, however, that the leader has at least the equivalent educetion cf the avere 
_ age menber cf his group. Gro’ \s have a tendency to cheose bright people as leeders, 
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but it has not been demonstrated that the higher the I.Q. the more skilled the 
leader. We a11 know brilliant people who seem to have no leadership ability. 
Nor is leadership ability confined to any one race, sex or economic class. It 
develops, and can be more highly developed, everywhere. 


Two characteristics are essential in leaders. One is the ability to ini~ 
tiate activity to keep it going. This helps to provide the momentum and contin- 
uity necessary to group action. The other is integrity, a word difficult to 
translate. It literally means "wholeness", "completeness" and implies inviola- 
bility. We say a man has integrity when he lives according to his principles 
which are clear to others, as well as to himself, His actions are consistent and 
therefore predictable, We usually know how he will react under 4 variety of 
conditions, including stress and temptation. Although we never can be entirely 
sure how 4 human being will act under all conditions, we have confidence that the 

_man of integrity will usually live up to our expectaticn of him,» Honesty is part 
of this picture, but not all of it. A man of integrity is alweys honest in high 
degree. He is also clear as to his attitude and those are founded on sufficient 
reflection of the question, not on emotional response. Integrity in a leader 
gives & group 4 sense of direction, as they know which way he is likely to turn 
and cén prepare to follow him, 


In ddditicn to these two essentials, there are other abilities which _ i: 
furnish good leaédership. We have mentioned making the group feel the leeder's =) 
concern for its welfare. He must not only provide for the common welfare, but put 
its needs and interests ahead of his owne He does things with the group, 4s part 
: of it, not only for the group as a part from it. His sense of timing is good. 
He knows when to propose action to the group, when to present the groups wishes 
to those outside, or above ite 


The leader is an optimistic person. This means he sees hope of remedy= 
ing the situation, however bad it scoms at present. This is based on reality and 
BORes not on foolish avoidance of facts, or on day dreeming.' 


He must be able to withstand disappointment and frustration repute these 
wiz? often be his lot. More, he ust support the group during it, for if he sinks © 
into pessimism the group will sink, and he will lose his leédership. No one cares 
to follow & pessimistic leader, 


- The leader's qualities are positive and constructive. They point upward, — 
to better things. His selfless devotion to his duty as leader wins him the 
respect and affection of the group. He respects them, too, as individuels who 
heve rights which cannot be taken away from them, ‘ 


On, such leadership the democratic idea wes founded and in the development 
os such leeders group work has an important pert to pley in the future, 
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4. Program Activities for Groups 


The value of group membership is often rated by the casuél observer according ~ 
to the program of activities in progress. People say, "This is & good group, they 
have a full ‘schedule of* worthwhile activities." Members, too, often describe the | 
group in terms of the current activity. Asked whet the group is doing, they fre- 
quently say, "Hiking, conducting & cleaneup campiign, studying better methods 
of farming, etc." That activities are not the fundamentally distinguishing 
feature of & group we shall discuss leter. A program of interesting activ iiaes is 
vital to group life. 


&. Principles. As mentioned in another discussion, since we ure using group 
work &s & method of social education it follows that the activities must be good, 
in themselves, that they cannot be contrary to the law nor destructive of the 
common good. Within this limitation they may be anything the group wishes. The 
importent point to remember is that they must reflect the needs and interésts of 
the groupe Unless they do, the group program will never get more then & he lf~ 
hearted response from the members. The best way to insure © program meeting the — 


interests of the group is to give the group responsibility for the plenning. 


Simple &s this sounds, many group workers and lecders appeer unable to rely cn 
the group for this. . 


One of the recsons given is thet "the leader knows better than the group 
whet would make & good progrem." It is true that a leader muy be able to outline 
& series of activities that are worthwhile in themselves, but if the group does 


hot feel interested, those activities will not heve full participeticn by the 


groupe For instance, the leider may decide thet « study of music would be good | 
for his group members. Viewed objectively, a study of music has a beneficial 
cultural effect upon most people. However, in a leisure time program one is not 
committed to doing only that which someone else thinks beneficial, The group 
might prefer to engage in & athletic program, or form 4 credit union, both worth= 
while pursuits, but which obviously will not elevate the level of one's musical 
knowledge. The leader must remember that regardless of how he values music, in- 
dividuals have a right to choose their leisure time activities and that many 
people lead a full and happy life with little or no apprecietion of music, 


Another reason given for not referring the planning of activities to the 
group that the group does not know whet it wants to do. This is sometimes true 
of children groups, but may happen in adult groups. The members want to be in 
each other's company but seem to have little idea what they can do together. In 
this case, the group worker or leader is responsible for suggesting activities 


to the groupe Ina world so full of social, spiritual and material needs it would 


seep thet any group of people could easily find an outlet for their time end Sad, 
energy in serving these. Not 211 groups have this inclination, however, but many 
look upon their free time as an opportunity to serve their own needs primarily, - 
in recreation, intellectual pursuits, etc. In ety cise, the leéder should suggest 
many possibilities to the group members but must let them choose. Only an autosrat 
would insist upon imposing his ideas consistently on the group, and in doing this 
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will frequently keep a group a sien in spite of sqne conflict auong its memberss 
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The use of the word "right" implies a criterion, We instill "right" values when 


he would be losing the opportunity to assist the members to become free, indepenm= 
dent individuals - the kind of people needed for a democratic society. Without =| ae 
freedom of choice there can be no spiritual growth. : x s 


b. Planning. Ina small group the leager talks directly with 411) the 
members cnd makes them feel free to suggest activities, Ine large group some Te 
kind of program committee is needed. This may be selected according to custom-ry 
procedures. (Dealt with in another section of this course). Where lerge groups 
are divided into stable small sub-groups as in the Scout pétrol system, the Bets eo 
membereleaders of these sub-groups act as a program=planning committee. In any © : 
case, the principle remains the same. The program committee's job is to feel out 
the idezs and suggestions of 411 the members, coordinete these in such & wayeGs 
to incorporete the interests of all, and present a tentative program to the whole 
group for its @cceptance or rejection. If the interests of one member are not mae 
represented in the totel program, the member will, in all likelihood, withdrew 
from the group, which is his privilege. His other choice is ‘to remt:in in the 
group, and to try to influence other members in fevor of his ideas, 


Even when the group hts a number of idees for program uctivities, the 
leader or group worker may still make udditional suggestions. This is more og 
necessary in @ children's group, where 4 veriety of activities should be. included — 
and where the leader is responsible for widening the horizons of the members, 
(This is why we need people with a richness of ideas and backgrounds to act as 
leaders), The mein thing to remember is thet the leeder does not impose his — 
ideés or compel the group to execute them, The finel choice of activity must be 


The group must heave at least one interest - common if it is to stay 
together. This may be specific, such as an interest in photography, or more oe 
general, such 4s an interest in serving the poor. How close the common interest 
brings the members to one another depends also upon the factor of homogeneity, as 
discussed earlier in another session, and the degree to which the group program = 
satisfies its members. Devotion to the leader is also a strong factor here and 


Ce Zypese Since group work has as its objective the ind totel development 
of the individuel, it is to be expected that it must emphesize those types of 
activities most Pil to contribute to that development, Any activity may be 
recreational, reiiv:.ous, or educational, All of these develop social attitudes — 
and train for geod citizenship. Some groups may choose one or two, others all 


All activities should instill in the members a sense of right values. 


we help @ person to esteem a vhing in the ratio to which it helps him toward his ae 
highest purpose in life. 
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Even though groups ére homogeneous in respect, to the factors mentioned above, 


groupe In the younger age groups the mcney should be collected by the treasurer 


One well understood use of group work is the cultivation of worthwhile 
hobbies. Here we emphasize those which may "grow" with the individual reéther than 
those which are limited to @ younger age groupe Active games are excellent for 
children, but they should not overbalance even & children's progrem, if we expect 
the individual to develop interest beyond the age at which physically strenuous 
activities lose their appeal. Interest in nature study, art, music, etc., have no 


age limitétions,. 


We emphésize creative activities, = those which utilize original expressio: : 
rather than slavish imitation. These provide the release and refreshment which i 
are so important in recreation. Crafts, gardening, dramatics, writing, etc., may 
be included here. © 


Prominent among the social qwilitites is that of selflessness, All reli- — 
gions emphasize this in their doctrine, as they teach worship of & Supreme Being ss 
and service to one's fellow man, Altruistic activities which require one to put me 
one's time, talents and energies into action for the common good are excellent in 
group work, These have an endless veriety, from giving an enterteinment for the 
orphane.ge, to building bridges for one's village. Cooperation, among members ay 
and with other groups should be the keynote, rather than competition. The stronger, 
more gifted, more eble must learn to utilize their endowments for the benefit rs it 
the less fortunate. 


Group work, being founded on a democratic basis, stinds for the dignity 
of the individuel. It, therefore, recognizes the equél rights of all, regerdless o 
of race, nationality, creed or economic class, Activities which teach acceptance 
of individwls different from oneself have an important plece in all progréms,. | ar 


cooperétive activities with other groups should be stressed, und basic princi. 
enunciated by the leader, put into practice, 


Activities which require perticiapation of the whole group are better — 
than those which may be done by isoleted individuals, since we ore teaching people 
to work together. This applies to games, dramactics, ete., as well as to service 
activities, ; 


Eating together is importent for its socializing effect. A group should , 
try to have light refreshments served ct every meetinge au 


Money has such high prestige value in modern civilization, that we cannot 
overlook the opportunity in group work to teach proper attitudes toward it. Groups Be 
should determine in advance what program activities they can afford, and make am 
their plans accordingly. Dues, the amount of which is determined by the members, 
are collected regularly by the treasurer and deposited in a common fund, 4n 
accounting of which is made at every meeting. No leader or group worker may spend ve 
this money unless so specifically authorized by the group vote, even in a children!; — 
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‘tions, except as an imitation of older groupse It cares little for parliamentary ee 
* procedure or lengthy discussions. : 


and turned over to the adult adviser, but may not be spent by the latter except ee 
as noted @bovee This training in the handling of group funds is an importent con=— 
tribution which group work makes to future citizenry, 


d. Age Groups. From years of experience with groups in various countries, 
we have learned that at certain ages certain activities have more appeal than 
others. Therefore, some general statements as to what interests we may expect to 
find, may prove of value. Note that these age ranges are approximate and should 
never be taken as exactly right for one individual. The whole range may shift up 


or down, according to the cultural pattern of the geographical regions | a 
Ages 7-12 has a short interest span and should have a wide variety of wie 
activities. Manual activities are extremely important, but these should not re- ia 


quire "fine" work with small tools, which may cause eye and nerve strain. This 
&ge group usually prefers companions of its own sex, and we rarely find coeduceu= 
tional play groups. It is not particularly interested in formed "club" organiza= 


Ages 13-16. More club organization and opportunity for discussion are 
sought by this age groupe There is more interest in the opposite sex and fre=- 
quently an expressed wish to have coeducational activities. The latter may be 
cooperétive service projects, hikes, trips, etc., rather than parties or dances, 
Since the letter require a knowledge of social graces not alwe ys found at this BBC ae 


The same activities found in younger groups = games, crafts, singing, tees 
are enjoyed, but there is a longer attention span and a greater definitiveness OL cea 
purpose; "Team" pames have increased importance. 


Ages 16-20, This age ‘group thinks of itself, and rightfully, as "youth" | 
and is interested in problems as they concern youth. It likes:discussion and club 
organization. It is interested in coeducetional activities and many individuals ee 
of this.age will not join one=sex groups. It is especially interested in vocationa’ Sy, 
exploration and should have frequent and informal contact with persons who can give 
advice as to the Senne and personal qualifications needed for different types 
of work. 


Social problems, internetional affairs and politics furnish topics of 
vital interest for discussion. 


Menuel activities are still popuk.r but the ieibiie tie whee inclined to. Po. 
do them independently, and demand of themselves 4 higher degree of skill. 


Personal behavior and one's effect upon others héve én Bhsaieiie litereaim 
for this ages Activities which provide guidance in these areas are importante 


All the above age groups should be provided with an adult guide, or 
advisor, who meets constantly with the group and helps in planning the program, 
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Over 20. Above 20 years individuals are ordinarily regarded as udults | 
_ and their group life is quite different from that of children or adolescents. on 
Adults do nct join groups unless the potential program of activity is one thet se 
interests them. The "collective" urge, which sends children into groups without 
& well-defined program is no longer a strong motivation. Adults join groups to 
learn something or to cerry out én interest which they cannot do so well alone, 
Persons who have had considerable group education have developed by adulthood many 
: interests which they can and do ctirry out alone. Unless an individuel has acquired — 
_ +guch resources, his early group training has been faulty. \ nes 


\ i 
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; Leadership for adult groups is provided from among the membership. The 
-  “edvisor" hes become less and less important. An orgenization which works with 

j adults usuelly provides an advisor who "stands by" until the group seeks his 
guidance, If the group is a study club, the sponsoring orgenization should be 
éble to suggest to it persons to act us discussion leaders who are well-informed 
on the subject under discussion. If the group is seeking to leern an activity, — 
such as cooking, dramatics, folk dancing, etce, organizations should provide 
teachers, The role of these teachers is quite different from thet of the adult ra 
ft leader of & younger group, and the relationships fall more into a pattern resembl- 
4 ing those of én informél cli.ssroome 
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es e. Use of Community Resources. Even with children's groups the-adult : 
_ advisor cannet expect to provide instruction end informaticn on every subject or 
activity in which the group expresses interest. Therefore, he turns to institu- = 
: ticns such as museums ond libraries, to organizations and to other agencies in ' 
the community for help. Frequently, he asks & perscn who may be &n expert in one 
subject to ccme into the group meetings for 4 limited number of visits to teach ~ 
that subjecte These pecple usually receive no compensation except the joy of : 
| shéring their enthusiasm with others who are interested. Such perscns ere known 
¢ as "progrém volunteers," "resecurce perscns," "program ccnsultents," ete, They do 
. net replace the leader or adviscr in his role of "foremcst companicn" to the _ 


tradespeople, a ty ete. wen we eocvonoh them we eek explain the level of. 
present informetion found in cur group, the size and age of the group and the 
approximate number of hcurs which we hope to have the cssistant with us, 


f. Distinctiveness of Groups. As we have seen, people all over the world, 

. are interested in similer programs of activities. What, then, is the difference 
between cne grcup progrém cnd ancther? Should we seek to promcte and join the one — 
which cffers the best camping prcegran, for example? It is safe to assume that the — 
average 12=yecr=old in any country would enjoy the experience of a well-equipped, — 
well-organized qamp where he might find a wide variety of ectivities designed 
-to held his interest. 


: We must learn to look beyond the obvicus. A fer deeper distincticn ‘og 
_ between cone grcup program and enother is the philose phy of its leadership = the 
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" Th group ‘work we try to teach people to understand each other, to got 1 
% gether » and to unit their bigisteszha basa @ common goal, i 

b. The primary objective of group ee is to’ develop the cig wheats by mn ; 

4 the groupe 


Ne Groups are distinguished, not t only ig their sctivitics, but more fon ee 
y by the ir philosophy. eae 


a ia Groups ought to have at least one common interest and several points r 
- 


pees 
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ms A peuais must have (a) the abil ity to initiate activity, and (b) inte 
thet the group will have confidence in his behuvior under stress. ; 
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: The leader must coniunt the group ee making any important accision 
neerning its activitics. 


7 Opportunity should be eaerdee for the hide: of Jabddnalve among 
grow “members + : 


| De Cooperation rather than competition should be. stressed. The more skill’ 
| - learn to assume responsibility for the less eble, 7 


a qe ’ Groups ought ‘te eat together frequently beciuse etting is a socialiai f 
4 etivity. ak 


- Te Greatest benefits will be aides from group activities if the venbors 


Re Siete to share equipment will help to develop patience and + ina 
a eference should be given to projects which require & combinttion of indivi 


t. ‘New satiate activities sre developed on the besis of current. knowleé 
e needs and interests of the group members. : ; 


oad GieFive activities release venation and provide legitimate channels | fc) 

lf expression. , es 
os a Pleasant experiences enjoyed together will dies satisfaction in grow 

"membership but a sense of accomplishment is also necessary. : 


We Club groups may avoid becoming too self-centered if Shey, include — 
© others as port of their regular program. 


ae f Each member: of the group must understand fully the purpose of the group 
‘well es its. cde of ethics, PS ee 


-ys = An individual must feel at ease in a. group before he cen contribut> — 
: nly to ite : 


Ze If an individual is not proud of belonging to 4 certuin group, membe 5] 
=“ cannot have a beneficial effect upon him, | 


> democracy the Moral Law is considered superior +o the op! 
ore group. “Therefore . although the majority opinion may preveil ona 
question, + does not follow that this ma jority is in the rights | 
tes persons well orgie nized can generate more ayeniins then a hundred 
have a clear idea of the ir goal or the means to obtain am . | 
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